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A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF CORNEILLE'S HORACE. 

In Modern Language Notes, Vol. XV, coll. 283-303, I have 
brought conclusive evidence showing that in the composition of 
his tragedy La mort de PompSe Corneille was indebted to Amyot's 
translation of Plutarch, though Amyot's name was not mentioned 
by him. 

A similar indebtedness exists for Horace. Here the first 
editions of the tragedy contained no reference to any source what- 
ever, while those appearing between 1648 and 1656 were preceded 
by chaps. 23-26 of Book I of Livy's History of Rome, and this 
account of the duel between the Horatii and Curiatii for the 
supremacy of their respective cities has naturally been looked 
upon ever since as the source of the play. A recent study of the 
tragedy led me to draw Amyot's Plutarch from my shelves, and 
to my great surprise I found distinct evidence that here also Cor- 
neille had been working with his Amyot apparently open before 
him. In the case of PompSe the verbal agreement was too close to 
admit of doubt. In the present instance the verbal indebtedness 
is smaller, yet a comparison of the three texts will show clearly 
that Amyot's version of Plutarch's account of the same incident, 
related in the life of Tullus Hostilius, chaps. 8-21, was well known 
to Corneille, and that portions of the play rest upon suggestions 
received there. 

Act I, scenes 1 and 2, contain dialogues between the women 
(Sabine, Camille, Julie), and merely prepare the plot. The first 
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2 John E. Matzke 

opportunity for a comparison of the play with its sources is found 
in the speech of Curiace in scene 3 (11. 279 ff.). The Alban 
soldier here relates to Camille the manner in which the idea of 
settling the difficulty by a single combat had originated. He 
reports that the proposition to decide the question at issue other- 
wise than through a general battle, which would weaken both the 
victor and the vanquished, was made by the Alban commander, 
whom Corneille calls dictateur, agreeing with both Livy and 
Plutarch. In both sources the plan is outlined in a lengthy 
speech, which Corneille imitates without following either slavishly. 
In the ancient authors the main reason advanced by the Alban 
for such an arrangement is the need of defense against a common 
enemy that is threatening them. Let them unite against that 
danger, and not make war upon each other, who are relatives and 
neighbors. This is also the pith of the argument advanced in the 
play, 11. 285 ff., and, so far as the language is concerned, either 
Livy or Plutarch would be a sufficient source. "With Corneille, 
however, the relationship of the two armies is the pivot, and this 
thought, though present in Livy, is much more elaborated by 
Plutarch, so that, so far as the spirit of the speech is concerned, 
Corneille seems somewhat more in touch with the latter than with 
the former. Two lines even contain a suggestion of Amyot's 
language (cf. 11. 295, 296): 

Nos ennemis communs attendent avec joie 

Qu'un des partis d^fait leur donne l'autre en proie, 

and Amyot: 

nos ennemis commnns profitent de nos divisions et conspirent contre nous. 

However, the verbal similarity may be due to accident, and Livy 
presents the same thought: 

Memor esto, jam quum signum pugnae dabis, has duas acies spectaculo 
fore, ut fessos confectosque, simul victorem ac victum aggrediantur. 

The proposition is then made by the Alban chief to select 
champions on either side, who by a single combat shall determine 
which of the two nations is the victor in the war. The offer is 
accepted, it is agreed that there shall be three representatives for 
each people, and an armistice is declared, during which the officers 
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A Neglected Soueoe of Coeneille's Horace 3 

of the two armies shall decide upon the proper champions (11. 
307-27). 

Livy relates the same proposition to decide the war with less 
bloodshed: 

ineamus aliquam viam, qua utri utris imperent, sine magna clade, sine 
multo sanguine 1 utriusque populi decerni possit. 

However, the manner in which the kings are led to rest their 
choice upon the champions that are finally selected is somewhat 
different. He continues: 

forte in duobus turn exercitibus erant tergemini fratres, nee aetate nee 

viribus dispares Cum tergeminis agunt reges, ut pro sua quisque 

patria dimicent ferro. 

That is to say, Livy's account appears to be the reverse of that of 
Corneille. With the latter it is first determined that there shall 
be three champions on each side, and during the armistice the 
two trios are selected to fill the r6le. In Livy the first decision 
is merely to intrust the whole controversy to specially selected 
representatives, and when this has been agreed upon, the number 
seems to be an after-thought. 

Plutarch's account of the agreement accords in this particular 
with that of Corneille. The Alban dictator "proposa de decider 
le differend par les armes. Cet avis fut g6n6ralement approuve\ 
Mais on n'6toit pas d' accord sur le nombre des combattans." 
Tullus then proposes to select one representative on each side, 
and suggests that he himself fight the duel for the Komans, and 
the Alban dictator for his people. But this proposal is rejected by 
the Alban: 

II concluoit qu'il falloit choisir de chaque cote' trois champions pour com- 
battre a la vue des deux armees; et pour donner plus d'autoritS a son 
sentiment, il ajoutoit que le nombre de trois 6toit un nombre tres propre 
pour decider toutes sortes de contestations, parcequ'il comprend un com- 
mencement, un milieu, et une fin. 

This proposition meets with approval, and in consequence the 
Horatii and Curiatii are selected to represent their respective 
cities. 

It is evident Corneille's arrangement of the story agrees with 

!Cf. Cobneille, "a moins de sang," 1. 305. 
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Plutarch rather than with Livy. At the same time, several of Cor- 
neille's lines reflect quite closely the thought of Livy. Compare — 

Que chaque peuple aux siens attache sa fortune; 
Et suivant ce que d'eux ordonnera le sort, 
Que le foible parti prenne loi du plus fort 

(11. 308-10) 

with Livy: "ibi imperium fore, unde victoria fuerit . . . . ut 
cujus populi cives eo certamine vicissent, is alteri populo cum 
bona pace imperitaret . . . ." 

The time elapsing between this proposition and the final choice 
of the champions, which fills up in Corneille the interval between 
the first and second acts, is suggested by both the ancient authors. 
However, Livy merely says, "cum tergeminis agunt reges," while 
Plutarch devotes some space to their family history. They were 
sons of Alban twin sisters, the one married to a Roman called 
Horace, the other to an Alban by the name of Ouriace. When 
asked to accept the honor offered them, the Curiatii at once sig- 
nify their readiness to do so. The Horatii are equally eager, but 
they ask for time to obtain the permission of their father. All 
this is absent from Corneille's play, and one wonders why he did 
not make use of this admirable opportunity to picture at length 
the attitude of the older Horace before the battle. Perhaps the 
last line of Act II, in which the father says to his son and Curiace, 
"Paites votre devoir, et laissez faire aux dieux" (1. 710), is an 
echo of this portion of Amyot: "Allez, genereux enfants, je vous 
donne mon consentement ; allez porter a Tullus une r6ponse digne 
de vous." In Livy the old father does not appear until after the 
victory. 

The next passage in which Corneille follows his sources directly 
occurs in Act III, scene 2, when Julie gives an account of the 
beginning of the duel, 11. 779 ff. Here Plutarch is much more 
elaborate, and it seems evident that Corneille has followed him. 
When the brothers, ready for battle, advanced toward each other, 
Livy merely says: "horror ingens spectantes perstringit." Plu- 
tarch goes into details: 

Un spectacle si touchant tire des larmes aux spectateurs, ils accusent 
leurs gtoeraux de cruaut6, et se reprochent a eux-memes d'avoir oblig6 
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A Neglected Source of Cobneille's Horace 5 

des parens a s'egorger les uns les autres pour les interets publics, tandis 
qu'ils auroient pu sans consequence donner a d'autres une si triste 
commission. 

Compare Corneille, 11. 781-84: 

Sitdt qu'ils ont paru, prSts a se mesurer, 
On a dans les deux camps entendu murmurer : 
A voir de tels amis, des personnes si proches, 
Venir pour leur patrie aux mortelles approches. 

A little farther on Amyot continues: 

Mais des qu'on les vit aux mains, on entendit de part et d'autre un 
grand bruit mel6 d'acclamations, de voeux, d'exhortations, d'applaudisse- 
mens, de gemissemens, et l'air retentissoit de leurs cris militaires. 

This passage has evidently inspired 11. 785-92: 

L'un s'emeut de piti6, l'autre est saisi d'horreur, 
L'autre d'un si grand zele admire la f ureur ; 
Tel porte jusqu'aux cieux leur vertu sans egale, 
Et tel l'ose nommer sacrilege et brutale. 
Ces divers sentiments n'ont pourtant qu'une voix : 
Tous accusent leurs chefs, tous d^testent leur choix ; 
Et ne pouvant souffrir un combat si barbare, 
On s'ecrie, on s'avance, enfin on les separe. 

The momentary separation of the champions which now fol- 
lows (11. 808-27), to give the two kings the opportunity to consult 
again the wish of the gods through a sacrifice, is an invention of 
Corneille. There is nothing in Livy that in the slightest degree 
hints at such a delay. Plutarch also presents nothing similar, 
yet it is not impossible that the elaborate way in which he 
describes the feelings of the two armies may have suggested to 
Corneille the supposition of a temporary armistice. 

The story is continued in the speech of Valere, 11. 1104 ff. In 
the description of the battle Corneille plainly follows Livy, with 
evident translation of the Latin text; cf. 11. 1131-33: 

J'en viens d'immoler deux aux manes de mes freres ; 
Kome aura le dernier de mes trois adversaires, 
C'est a ses interfits que je vais l'immoler, 

and Livy: "duos .... fratrum manibus dedi: tertium causae 
belli hujusce, ut Komanus Albano imperet, dabo." The account 
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6 John E. Matzke 

of Plutarch varies fundamentally here (cf. chap, xvi), though at 
the end he refers to the version contaiiled in Livy as that com- 
monly current among historians. 

The close similarity with Plutarch begins again with Act IV, 
scene 5, when Horace returns to his home, laden with the spoils 
of his victims. Both Plutarch and Livy agree in relating that he 
met his sister before the gates of Rome. This variation from the 
sources was demanded by the unity of place; the stage direction 
to this scene, "Procule portant en sa main les trois ep6es des 
Curiaces," is plainly a translation of Livy's "tergemina spolia 
prae se gerens." Now, Livy merely relates here that at this sight 
the sister burst out into tears, "solvit crines et flebiliter nomine 
sponsum mortuum appellat," whereupon Horatius, moved by 
sudden anger, killed the girl. 

Plutarch tells that Horace thought the sister had come out to 
meet him in order to congratulate him on his victory: 

II crut que c'6toit l'empressement de le complimenter sur sa victoire, 
et d'apprendre les circonstances du combat, qui l'avoit fait passer par 
dessus les regies de la bienseance, qui obligent une jeune fille a se tenir 
toujours sous les yeux de ses parens. 

The thought of the merited congratulation is evidently present in 
11. 1255 and 1256: 

Vois ces marques d'honneur, ces temoins de ma gloire, 
Et rends ce que tu dois a l'heur de ma victoire. 

Then Plutarch describes her attitude, when she saw the evi- 
dences of her lover's death: 

.... elle dSchire ses habits, elle se frappe la poitrine, elle repand 
des torrens de larmes, et appelle son cousin ; Fair retentit de ses g^misse- 
mens. Apres avoir pleur6 la mort de 1'Albain qu'elle aimoit, elle arrfite 
ses yeux sur son frere, et lui fait les reproches les plus sanglans. 

The suggestions contained in this passage, entirely absent from 
Livy, are elaborated in the attitude and words of Camille, 11. 1262- 
1318. 1 

lit is interesting to note, in passing, that the famous passage, 11. 1301-18, in which 
Camille hurls malediction upon Rome, is an imitation of a similar outburst in Maiebt's 
SophonUbe, 11. 1854-64; cf. Petit de Julleville, Corneille, Horace (Hachette & O), p. 41. 
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Finally Horace is carried away by anger and stabs his sister. 
Both ancient authors agree here in substance as to the words 
uttered by him as he sees his sister fall. Yet Corneille's 

Ainsi regoive un chatiment soudain 
Quiconque ose pleurer un ennemi romain 

(11. 1321-22) 

reflects Amyot's "Puisse toute Romaine qui ose pleurer un ennemi 
avoir le meme sort, et perir d'une mort aussi tragique," rather 
than Livy's "sic eat quaecumque Romana lugebit hostem." 

Further evidence of the influence of Amyot becomes apparent 
in the scene in which the older Horace is confronted with his son 
after the murder of Camille, Act V, scene 1. According to Livy, 
Horace was at once led before the king, and his trial begun. 
Plutarch relates that the young man went from the scene of the 
murder "plein d'une indifference sauvage du meme pas h. la mai- 
son de son pere." Then he continues: 

Horace le pere, digne d'un tel fils, recut le vainqueur et le parricide 
avec des transports de joie qu'on ne peut exprimer. Ayant appris la 
mort de sa fille, loin d'y paroitre sensible, il trouva, qu'elle avoit merits 
un si triste sort, et que son fils s'^toit comports en toutes choses comme 
un Zeis' citoyen. 

Compare with this passage 11. 1405-18 of the play, in which the 
father gives voice to very similar sentiments. 

The scene which follows contains the trial of Horace before 
the king. Here Livy relates that the king handed him over to 
duumvirs with instructions to find him guilty of high treason, at 
the same time advising him to appeal from their judgment to the 
people. Plutarch again describes the whole scene more in detail, 
and in fact seems to contain in outline the whole trial scene of 
Act V. He relates that Horace is brought to the king by 

quelques-uns des premiers de la ville .... pour lui demander justice du 
sang de sa soeur dont il s'6tait souille\ L'accusation fut vive, et soutenue 
de fortes raisons. On cita les loix qui delendoient de tuer : elles eloient 
formelles ; et a les suivre a la rigueur, Horace meritoit la mort. 

Here lies, unless we are much mistaken, the kernel from which 
has sprung the speech of Valere, 11. 1481-1534. 
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8 John E. Matzke 

Plutarch continues that the king, not knowing what to do in 
this predicament, decided to hand him over to duumvirs, that 
Horace then appealed upon his advice, and that his father pleaded 
his cause with vehemence. The same facts are reported by Livy, 
but the substance of the father's argument is not identical with 
that outlined by Plutarch. Both accounts are, however, of the 
greatest interest in the present discussion, for a scrutiny of the 
speech of the older Horace, 11. 1631-1728, reveals the fact that 
Corneille has utilized them both, joining them freely together, 
but without obliterating the traces. 

The speech is divided into sections addressed to the different 
persons prominent in the action. First comes an answer to 
Sabine's accusation of Horace (11. 1635-47), which is invented, 
as is the character of Sabine. Then the father turns to the king 
and answers the arguments of Valere (11. 1647-74). Here Cor- 
neille plainly follows suggestions found in Plutarch: 

Son p&re plaida sa cause avec vehemence. II soutint que Faction que 
son fils avoit faite ne devoit point passer pour un meurtre, mais une juste 
vengeance ; qu'il 6toit le pdre de l'accuse' et de celle pour qui on deman- 
doit justice ; que le malheur, s'il y en avoit, le regardoit lui seul ; qu'il 
eloit le juge le plus competent des affaires de sa maison, et que s'il eut 
cru son fils coupable, il Petit lui-meme condamne' et puni de son autorite 
paternelle 

The passage in Corneille is too long to be cited in full; I will 
point out merely the lines in which the imitation is particularly 
evident : 

. . . . ce bras paternel 
L'auroit deja puni s'il eloit criminel ; 
J'aurois su mieux user de l'entiere puissance 
Que me donnent sur lui les droits de la naissance. 

(11. 1657-60) 
Qui le fait se charger des soins de ma famille? 
Qui le fait, malgre' moi, vouloir venger ma fille? 
Et par quelle raison, dans son juste trepas, 
Prend-il un intSret qu'un pere ne prend pas? 

(11. 1667-70) 
Then the older Horace turns to Valere, and again to the king 
(11. 1675-1710) ; and here Corneille just as plainly follows the 
suggestions of Livy: 
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Orabat deinde, ne se, quem paulo ante cum egregia stirpe con- 

spexissent, orbum liberis facerent Hunccine aiebat quem modo 

decoratum ovantemque victoria incedentem vidistis, Quirites, eum sub 
furca vinctum inter verbera et cruciatus videre potestis? quod vix Alba- 
norum oculi tarn deforme spectaculum ferre possent. I, lictor, colliga 
manus, quae paulo ante armatae imperium populo romano pepererunt. 
I, caput obnube liberatoris urbis hujus; arbori infelici suspende; ver- 
bera, vel intra pomoerium, modo inter illam pilam et spolia hostium, vel 
extra pomoerium, modo inter sepulcra Curiatiorum. Quo enim ducere 
hunc juvenem potestis, ubi non sua decora eum a tanta foeditate supplicii 
vindicent. 

With this passage should be compared particularly 11. 1687-1700: 

Ou penses tu choisir un lieu pour son supplice? 
Sera-ce entre ces murs que mille et mille voix 
Font rfeonner encor du bruit de ses exploits? 
Sera-ce hors des murs, etc. 

And again 11. 1705-8: 

Sire, ne donnez rien a mes debates ans : 
Rome aujourd'hui m'a vu pere de quatre enfants ; 
Trois en ce meme jour sont morts pour sa querelle ; 
II m'en reste encore un, conservez-le pour elle. 

The attitude of the younger Horace during the whole trial is 
passed over in silence by Livy. Plutarch describes it as follows: 

Pendant que ses accusateurs pressoient ses juges de le condamner a 
mort, et lors meme que sa sentence eloit prononcee, il 6toit aussi tran- 
quille que s'il se fut agi d'une chose indifferente. 

In the face of the decided influence of Amyot in the scene, it is 
not impossible that the speech of Horace, 11. 1535-94, owes part 
of its spirit, at least, to the passage from Plutarch just cited. 

A final instance of the influence of _ Plutarch seems to occur in 
the directions given by Tulle for the purification of Horace. Livy 
merely mentions the fact: "imperatum patri ut filium expiaret. 
. . . ." Plutarch says: "II [i. e., Tullus] fit done venir les 
pontifes et leur ordonna d'appaiser la colere des dieux et des 
genies " Compare with this passage 11. 1770-76 of the play : 

Mais nous devons aux dieux demain un sacrifice, 
Et nous aurions le ciel a nos voeux mal propice 
Si nos pretres, avant que de sacrifier, 
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Ne trouvoient les moyens de le purifier : 
Son pere en prendra soin ; il lui sera facile 
D'apaiser tout d'un temps les manes de Camille. 

This comparison will have proved, I think, the assertion made 
at the beginning of this article. The actual additions to the inter- 
pretation of Corneille's tragedy are small, and yet the point is of 
interest, because it allows us to see Corneille at work. 

That he knew Amyot's Plutarch goes without saying; in fact, 
it were strange if he had not read him. That he should have 
used him without even once mentioning his name is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that Amyot had practically become 
a French classic, a modern author, whose name did not belong 
in the same category as those of classical writers. 

John E. Matzke. 

Leland Stafford Jr. University. 
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